Key Points 


The Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA), the successor to the No Child Left Behind Act 
of 2001, has opened the door for states to experiment with new accountability systems 


and improvement strategies. 


Specifically, ESSA encourages all states to think differently about how to conduct state 
assessments, use indicators beyond those focused on academics to rate school performance, 
and develop locally tailored interventions to fix low-performing schools and close equity 


gaps among student subgroups. 


Louisiana and Tennessee showcase how states can leverage ESSA’s flexibility to move 
beyond No Child Left Behind, better holding schools accountable for student achievement 
and other metrics and improving low-performing schools. 


One of the most hotly debated K-12 education 
issues in recent decades has been the appropriate 
federal role in defining how states should measure, 
identify, and intervene in low-performing schools. 
The evolving federal role in state accountability 
efforts has significantly affected state efforts to 
design and implement state accountability sys- 
tems. 

The No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act of 2001 
required states to develop grade-level standards in 
reading and math and assess student mastery of 
these standards. Because all students were required 
to be proficient in reading and math (as measured 
by these tests) by 2014, states had to establish 
accountability systems to determine whether 
schools were making adequate yearly progress 
toward the 2014 goal. These accountability sys- 
tems instituted specific sanctions and rewards 
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based on a school’s adequate yearly progress sta- 
tus. 

As the 2014 deadline of 100 percent student pro- 
ficiency neared, the accountability systems, which 
included increasingly specific federal school improve- 
ment models and sanctions, became highly contro- 
versial. Almost no schools could meet the 100 per- 
cent proficiency deadline, so they were placed into 
“4mprovement” status, thus setting off prescriptive 
sanctions that did not always help them improve. 
Having almost all schools labeled as “failing” was 
an untenable situation. As a result, there was wide- 
spread consensus among policymakers that 
NCLB—in particular, the accountability and 
school improvement areas of the law—needed 
revision. What lacked consensus was how to recal- 
ibrate the federal government’s role in school 
accountability. 


In December 2015, after more than a decade of 
complex debate, Congress passed the Every Stu- 
dent Succeeds Act (ESSA) to reauthorize the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
thus replacing NCLB.* ESSA enabled states to con- 
sider new ways to hold schools accountable for 
student achievement and other metrics and pro- 
vided substantial flexibility in deciding how to 
improve low-performing schools. 

But ESSA’s passage didn’t change school account- 
ability overnight. It took time for the Department 
of Education to provide guidance on ESSA’s imple- 
mentation and for states to develop new systems 
and policies to implement ESSA’s requirements. 
While ESSA passed five years ago, researchers and 
policymakers are just now beginning to evaluate 
the ways states have leveraged its flexibility to 
design and implement new accountability systems. 


ESSA gives states flexibility to rethink 
how best to measure, identify, and 
intervene in low-performing schools. 


As a senior policy adviser to Sen. Lamar Alexan- 
der (R-TN), chairman of the US Senate Health, 
Education, Labor, and Pensions Committee, I 
served as the principal drafter and negotiator for 
ESSA. In this report, I give a broad overview of 
ESSA’s new requirements for state accountability 
systems and describe how two states, Louisiana 
and Tennessee, have leveraged the flexibility of 
these requirements to design distinct accountabil- 
ity systems. 


New ESSA Accountability 
Requirements 


ESSA maintains the fundamental NCLB require- 
ment that states develop accountability systems 
that include academic performance—measured by 
math and reading tests given annually by states in 
third through eighth grade and once in high 
school—to identify schools for improvement. 
However, ESSA expanded on and changed many of 
the specifics in these and related requirements. 
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Whereas NCLB relied primarily on student test 
scores to evaluate school performance and included 
specific school improvement interventions, ESSA 
gives states flexibility to rethink how best to meas- 
ure, identify, and intervene in low-performing 
schools. The following section details the new require- 
ments or opportunities under ESSA that have ena- 
bled states to transition to more holistic account- 
ability systems. 


New Accountability Indicators. ESSA includes 
several new accountability indicators, including 
new testing options, an additional academic indi- 
cator for elementary and middle schools, an Eng- 
lish learner (EL) indicator, and a school quality or 
student success (SQSS) indicator. 


New Testing Options. ESSA maintains the use of 
annual third through eighth grade state math and 
reading proficiency assessments as accountability 
indicators. However, these tests can now be adminis- 
tered as computer adaptive tests; partially deliv- 
ered as portfolios, projects, or extended perfor- 
mance tasks; or administered through multiple 
statewide interim assessments over the academic 
year that produce a single summative score rather 
than using a single summative test. For high school 
assessments, states can also use a nationally recog- 
nized college entrance or placement assessment 
such as the SAT, ACT, and Advanced Placement 
(AP) tests. 

Additionally, the law includes an Innovative 
Assessment and Accountability Demonstration 
Authority that allows up to seven states to experi- 
ment with assessments that affirm whether stu- 
dents are ready to demonstrate mastery of a skill 
and allow for differentiated support based on indi- 
vidual learning needs, such as competency- or 
performance-based assessments. Since ESSA’s 
passage, five states have been approved to develop 
and use these more personalized assessments in 
their accountability system (Georgia, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and North Caro- 
lina) .3 


Additional Academic Indicator for Elementary and 
Middle Schools. ESSA requires an additional aca- 
demic indicator for elementary and middle schools 
in the state accountability system. (High schools 


use graduation rates as their additional academic 
indicator.) This can be a measure of student 
growth toward proficiency or another statewide 
academic indicator that allows for meaningful dif- 
ferentiation in school performance. States are 
exploring various new indicators to meet this require- 
ment, including achievement on state science tests 
and chronic absenteeism rates, which go beyond 
school attendance rates to measure the percentage 
of students missing a significant amount of the 
school year.4 


EL Indicator. For all EL students, state accountabil- 
ity systems must include a measurement of pro- 
gress in achieving English language proficiency. 
English proficiency is measured using assessments 
such as the World-Class Instructional Design and 
Assessment and the English Language Proficiency 
Assessment for the 21st Century. Before ESSA, 
states were only held accountable for EL students’ 
English proficiency in schools that received direct 
funding to help EL and immigrant students learn 
English (known as Title III funding). Now, all 
schools are held accountable, in part, for EL stu- 
dents’ progress in attaining English proficiency. 


SQSS Indicator. States must include a new SQSS 
indicator in their accountability systems. This 
indicator can be nonacademic, enabling states to 
incorporate measures such as student engage- 
ment, educator engagement, and school climate 
and safety. It can also be an additional academic 
indicator, such as student access to and comple- 
tion of advanced coursework, postsecondary read- 
iness, and career readiness. This new requirement 
allows states to prioritize novel indicators for eval- 
uating school performance. 


Flexibility on Indicator Weighting. With several 
new indicators included in state accountability 
systems, states must now determine how best to 
weigh all indicators to define and differentiate 
each school’s performance. ESSA provides flexibil- 
ity to states in weighing indicators to emphasize 
certain areas over others. ESSA only requires that 
each indicator in the state’s accountability system 
be included, each academic indicator be given 
“substantial” weight, and, in the aggregate, aca- 
demic indicators receive “much greater weight” 
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than the SQSS indicator.® This provides states with 
considerable latitude to consider how the combi- 
nation of indicators should be weighted to differ- 
entiate school performance across the state. 


New Identification Systems for Low-Perform- 
ing Schools. ESSA requires three types of school 
identifications for improvement. Every three 
years, based on a state-designed index using all in- 
dicators in the state accountability systems, the 
lowest-performing 5 percent of all Title I schools 
and all public high schools in the state failing to 
graduate one-third or more of their students must 
be identified for comprehensive support and im- 
provement (CSI). 


Local educational agencies and 
schools now play a substantial role in 
devising a strategy to improve identi- 
fied schools with input from 
community stakeholders. 


States also must annually identify schools that 
are “consistently underperforming” for subgroups 
of students (as defined by the state) for targeted 
support and improvement (TSI).7 Among TSI 
schools, states must identify schools for additional 
targeted support (A-TSI) if any one subgroup of 
students meets the criteria for placing a school 
into the bottom § percent category. ESSA not only 
places an emphasis on a school’s overall perfor- 
mance but also assesses how it is serving student 
subgroups. 


State and Local Control of Interventions. Argu- 
ably, one of the most significant changes in ESSA 
was the amount of authority it provided to states 
and local educational agencies to design interven- 
tions for low-performing schools (CSI, TSI, and 
A-TSD. Local educational agencies and schools 
now play a substantial role in devising a strategy to 
improve identified schools with input from com- 
munity stakeholders, such as teachers, principals 
and other school leaders, and parents. They also 
have the flexibility to use a needs assessment to 


identify priority areas for attention and implement 
a strategy tailored to the school’s unique chal- 
lenges; a one-size-fits-all model to improve all 
schools is no longer the de facto solution. 

ESSA’s federal school improvement require- 
ments, while limited, do mandate that interven- 
tions be evidence based, demonstrating at least 
some promising research to back up local interven- 
tion decisions. In CSI and A-TSI schools, improve- 
ment plans must include a review of resource ineq- 
uities in the school that will be addressed. The 
state then has the leeway to determine the criteria 
for a school to exit CSI, TSI, or A-TSI status and 
establish the adjustments that must be made or 
strategies that will be put in place if interventions 
are not working. ESSA puts local leaders in charge 
of determining interventions that work best for 


their schools and students with buy-in from stake- 
holders. 


State Examples of New Accountability 
Systems 


State leaders’ willingness to embrace significant 
changes to state accountability systems under 
ESSA depends on the leaders’ priorities and ability 
to work with stakeholders at the local level, often 
with dissenting views, to generate support. The 
following examples highlight two states that have 
incorporated new strategies into their accountabil- 
ity systems. 


Louisiana. Louisiana’s accountability system includes 
a novel overall goal, diverse indicators, and a 
unique focus on state assessment systems.*® 

The system leverages a value-added model that 
tracks every child’s progress, including mastery of 
academic skills and students’ individual growth 
relative to their peers. In contrast to NCLB-era 
systems, Louisiana’s approach emphasizes individ- 
ual child achievement, including examining abso- 
lute proficiency against a standard and achieve- 
ment compared to one’s peers. 

Louisiana’s accountability system also includes 
two interesting indicators to evaluate school per- 
formance. The first is the “interests and opportu- 
nities” indicator, which is used in elementary, mid- 
dle, and high schools and worth 5 percent of 
schools’ overall performance scores.? Used as part 
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of the school performance score starting in the 
2020-21 school year,'° schools are evaluated with 
an online survey completed by principals and vali- 
dated by superintendents on students’ access to 
courses across six categories: health and physical 
education, visual arts, performing arts, world lan- 
guages, leadership development, and technology 
and engineering. 

At the kindergarten through eighth grade level, 
schools are also evaluated on the percentage of 
students enrolled in physical education, visual arts, 
and performing arts courses and the number of 
students in fourth through eighth grade enrolled in 
world language courses. Additional points can be 
earned for students in kindergarten through third 
grade enrolled in world language courses. This 
indicator places a premium on the diversity of 
courses offered to students, a unique considera- 
tion that had not been included in accountability 
systems before ESSA. 

The second is the “strength of diploma” indica- 
tor—used in high schools and worth 25 percent of 
their school performance scores"—which awards 
points based on the attainment of a high school 
diploma and postsecondary credits or credentials. 
It awards a range of points for students who grad- 
uate on time and who pass (with additional points 
for earning credit on) AP, International Baccalau- 
reate (IB), or College-Level Examination Program 
(CLEP) exams; earn industry credentials (e.g., 
JumpStart); complete specific dual-enrollment 
courses; complete a High School Equivalency Test 
or equivalency diploma; or earn associate degrees. 

Louisiana was also one of five states approved 
to pilot a new English assessment in five school 
districts under ESSA’s Innovative Assessment and 
Accountability Demonstration Authority. The new 
test will combine the state English and social stud- 
ies tests and measure student reading comprehen- 
sion using district-selected passages from books 
studied during the school year. Several brief assess- 
ments will be given during the school year rather 
than one summative test. This pilot will provide a 
novel look at more personalized state assessments 
and how they are used in accountability systems. 

Lastly, according to Louisiana’s ESSA plan, 
schools with “excessive out-of-school discipline” 
(defined as twice the national average of out-of- 
school suspensions) will also be identified for TSI, 


a unique emphasis not regularly seen in other 
states.’ 


Tennessee. Tennessee’s accountability system 
includes new indicators and a plan for supporting 
and monitoring district and school improvement 
strategies that goes well beyond NCLB-era sys- 
tems.” 

The state’s “ready graduate” indicator is designed 
to help ensure students graduate high school pre- 
pared for college, a career, or the military, making 
it one of the few states to highlight entrance to the 
military as a viable post-high school option. The 
indicator is calculated by multiplying a school’s 
graduation rate by the percentage of graduates 
scoring 21 or higher on the ACT or 1060 or higher 
on the SAT, completing four Early Postsecondary 
Opportunities (EPSOs), completing two EPSOs 
and an industry certification, or completing two 
EPSOs and scoring the state-designated score on 
armed forces qualifying exams (the Armed Ser- 
vices Vocational Aptitude Battery or the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test). EPSOs_ include 
measures such as AP, IB, and CLEP exams; dual 
enrollment or dual credit courses; and a WorkKeys 
National Career Readiness Certificate. This indica- 
tor emphasizes student skill mastery beyond a high 
school diploma to help support post-high school 
success in multiple pathways. 

Tennessee prioritizes the performance of stu- 
dent subgroups and will identify any school in 
which any subgroup is performing in the bottom 
5 percent of all schools as a “focus school.” How- 
ever, Tennessee goes beyond many states in the 
depth of the subgroup achievement data collected 
and considered as part of its accountability system. 
The state reports and incorporates not just indi- 
vidual racial or ethnic subgroup performance but 
also a Black, Hispanic, and Native American com- 
bined subgroup. This choice enables the state to 
include more students in the state’s accountability 
system and hold as many schools as possible account- 
able for subgroup performance since, on their own, 
each subgroup may have too low a concentration 
in Tennessee schools to be reported. 

Tennessee has also implemented a comprehen- 
sive plan to empower district and school leaders to 
improve low-performing schools, built on evi- 
dence-based solutions tailored to local contexts. 
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One unique aspect of this customizable service 
model is the state support given to schools to con- 
duct needs assessments and data analyses to deter- 
mine underlying challenges and align intervention 
and larger school strategies to address the identi- 
fied problems. 

For focus schools, the needs assessment focuses 
on the state’s five strategic priorities: early founda- 
tions and literacy, high school and the bridge to 
postsecondary education, equity, teacher and 
leader support, and district empowerment. Based 
on the assessment results and regional trends, 
Tennessee proposes bringing together districts 
and schools in conferences, trainings, and other 
networking opportunities to learn from one another 
and receive technical assistance from the state. 

In addition to examining Tennessee’s strategic 
priorities, the needs-assessment tool considers the 
efficacy of existing community-based resources 
and support and determines gaps in programs and 
services. The results guide local strategies aimed at 
closing identified gaps in collaboration with part- 
ners. State staff also facilitate deep data dives with 
school and district staff to involve them in the data 
analysis process rather than simply providing the 
results. Tennessee’s approach of assessing individ- 
ual school data to determine custom interventions 
with local buy-in and support directly addresses a 
central criticism of NCLB’s uniform approach to 
school improvement. 


The law encourages all states to think 
differently about how to conduct 
state assessments, use Indicators 
beyond those focused on aca- 
demics and develop locally 
tailored interventions. 


For the lowest-performing schools in the state 
(“priority schools”), Tennessee adapts a service 
model to take on a larger role in helping schools 
improve, requiring turnaround plans to be based 
on strong leadership, effective instruction, and 
student support. However, the state still defers 
considerable intervention decision-making to local 


leaders. Under this framework, Tennessee has 
tiered interventions for priority schools that need 
substantial, yet differentiated, support. 


e Achievement School District. This is a 
statewide school district run by partner- 
ships with charter school operators with 
increased school-level autonomy. 


e Partnership Model. Districts with at least 
five priority schools collaborate with the 
state, yet schools remain under district, 
rather than state, control. A governing 
board of state and local leaders or a joint 
state- and district-appointed advisory 
board helps the district make strategic 
decisions. 


e District-Led Interventions (Innovation Zone 
Model). This provides districts with flexible 
funds to help multiple priority schools in 
the district implement evidence-based 
strategies coupled with state oversight. The 
innovation zone model provides increased 
autonomy to principals and teachers by 
exempting them from specific district- 
level policies and procedures. 


e School-Level Grants. All priority schools can 
competitively apply to the state for three- 
year federal school-improvement funds. 
The school’s plan for improvement must 
use needs-assessment results and address 
the state’s three focus areas for improve- 
ment planning (as mentioned earlier). 


Finally, Tennessee has established technical assis- 
tance and monitoring processes to help support 
school improvement statewide. Notably, the state 
uses a risk analysis tool to target resources to 
schools most in need. The tool examines more 
than 60 indicators, including federal funding, stu- 
dent achievement, human capital, number of fed- 
eral discretionary grants received, audit findings, 
and predictive performance indicators. It then 
assigns a score to each district to determine appro- 
priate monitoring, identify risks, and even assess 
whether district improvement strategies are work- 
ing. Tennessee’s focus on monitoring progress 
throughout the year helps support continuous 
improvement by providing ongoing feedback and 
support to schools. 
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Conclusion 


ESSA has opened the door for states to experiment 
with new accountability systems and improvement 
strategies. The law encourages all states to think 
differently about how to conduct state assess- 
ments, use indicators beyond those focused on 
academics to rate school performance, and develop 
locally tailored interventions to fix low-performing 
schools and close equity gaps among student sub- 
groups. 

It will not be possible to know the true impact 
of the enhanced flexibility allowed under ESSA for 
a few years; it remains to be seen if and how many 
schools will make measurable improvements. For 
most states, the 2021-22 school year would have 
been the first year the law required an examination 
of whether school improvement strategies were 
working. However, given the pandemic’s impact on 
state testing and accountability systems, conclu- 
sions about the effectiveness of ESSA’s flexibilities 
will be delayed further. 

Outside the pandemic, the perceived success of 
ESSA will also be marred by political realities. 
Whether the current federal role in education is 
maintained or revamped will depend on how the 
parties that control Congress and the White House 
(currently the Democrats control both) want to 
frame ESSA’s accomplishments (or lack thereof). 
As previously noted, the federal role in K-12 edu- 
cation ebbs and flows over time. 

When considering the future of state accounta- 
bility systems, there are a few interesting trends to 
watch: Will the next iteration of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act embrace the new, 
innovative tests that some states are adopting? Or 
will tests, even requiring them annually, become 
an outdated component of accountability systems 
altogether? Will other indicators emerge as crucial 
in determining a school’s ability to prepare stu- 
dents for success after high school, such as the 
mastery of tangible skills? Lastly, beyond academ- 
ics, should social and emotional skills be measured 
and included in a state accountability system? 

As ESSA is being implemented now, it is also 
being researched, judged, questioned, and contex- 
tualized by the political, social, and educational 
realities of the moment. These early lessons will 
greatly influence the post-ESSA era on state ac- 
countability systems. 
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